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ABSTRACT 

Government officials, researchers, and especially 
educators must consider the "big picture" as they develop strategies 
to address violence in schools. This report presents findings of a 
study conducted by the Commission on Teacher Credent i al ing 1 s advisory 
panel on school violence. The study identifies the effects of school 
violence on students and school effectiveness and describes the 
preparation of certified personnel to cope with such behavior. Data 
were derived from focus-group sessions conducted with over 600 
participants and from surveys of over 700 California credential 
candidates and their professors; 320 recently credentialed teachers, 
admini s f ra t or s and student personnel service providers; almost 100 
school board members; 49 credential coordinators from 49 states; and 
more than 360 higher-educat i on teacher-training coordinators 
nationwide. Contrary to popular belief, school violence in the broad 
context was not seen by educators as a very big problem. Verbal 
intimidation and bullying occurred frequently on campuses, but only 2 
to 3 percent of educators saw these subtler forms of violence. Most 
educators reported feeling inadequately prepared to address school 
violence. Fights and gang activities were the most frequently 
mentioned forms of violence by focus group participants overall. 
Multicultural sensitivity training was the most frequently mentioned 
strategy to address school violence. Extensive recommendations are 
made for teachers, administrators, student personnel service 
providers, other educators, educational system consumers, criminal 
justice agencies, local communities, and the Legislature. Eight 
figures are included, (LMI) 
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Introduction 



Fights, Drive-by Shootings, and Verbal Put Downs or Name Callings 
all Disrupt the Educational Process. They are Prohibitively Expensive 
Because They Strain Existing and Limited School Resources. They Must 
be Prevented or Managed Properly Whenever They Occur. 



The Big Picture 

Government officials, researchers, and 
especially educators must consider the “big 
picture” as they develop strategies to ad- 
dress 'iolence in schools (and in the home, 
the community, and society as a whole). 
Any act that causes harm must be incorpo- 
rated into the definition of violence. Other- 
wise we will never get at the root causes of 
the more serious violent acts that have been 
catching everyone’s attention lately. 

Any Violence Disrupts 

News from throughout the United States 
has focused on incidents such as shootings, 
rapes, knifings, and other sensational acts 
of violence in American schools. Many 
educators, however, are equally concerned 
about the more subtle and much more 
frequent acts of violence that occur daily 
on most campuses, such as personal put- 
downs, verbal threats, and various forms of 
harassment and neglect that can eventually 
lead to more serious violence. 1 Whichever 
end of the school violence spectrum one 
chooses to ponder, he ultimate concern is 



very familiar — fear, a negative school 
climate, and the disruption of learning. 
These things, unfortunately, drain school 
resources and interfere with the educational 
process and must be addressed, immedi- 
ately. 

Media “Sound Bites” 

In four major national newspapers (Los 
Angeles Times, Washington Post, Wall 
Street Journal, and the Christian Science 
Monitor) nearly half of the articles written 
over an eleven-year period abstracted under 
the key phrase “school violence” were 
published during 1992 and 1993. That is, 
the phrase “school violence” appeared the 
same number of times during the previous 
nine years (1982 to 1991) as it did in the 
two-year period of 1992 to 1993. 2 With that 
kind of media attention and the resulting 
public concern, it becomes easy to justify 
shifting valuable and limited resources 
from education to pay for armed security, 
metal detectors, and self-defense seminars 
for school personnel. Such reactions, 
however, dn not resolve the underlying 
causes of violence in schools. 
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Educators Should Educate 

Severe acts of violence such as shootings, 
rape and assault are best handled by law 
enforcement and the criminal justice sys- 
tem. The school’s focus should be on basic 
academic development and, to a lesser 
extent, personal and social enhancement. 
Research has shown a direct connection 
between serious acts of violence and the 
more subtle forms of “harm” such as push- 
ing, shoving, name calling and various 
other forms of harassment and neglect . 3 
Educators and other school personnel can 
do a lot about “nipping in the bud” these 
more subtle forms of harm before they 
grow into seriously violent acts. Oftentimes 
educators and other school officials simply 
need to be made aware of the dangers 



Research has shown a direct 
connection between serious acts of 
violence and the more subtle forms 
of “harm” such as pushing, 
shoving, name calling and 
various other forms of harassment 
and neglect. Educators and other 
school personnel can do a lot about 
“nipping in the bud” these more 
subtle forms of harm before they 
grow into seriously violent acts . 3 



inherent in their own inconsistent behavior. 
They need to be mindful of their own 
modeling behavior, set high expectation 
levels for students in all areas, be consis- 
tent with enforcing school rules and disci- 
pline, and show genuine caring and con- 
cern for students and colleagues at their 
school. 



Wasted Time 

The strain of violence shows up when 
teachers’ time is diverted from teaching, 
counselors’ time is distracted from helping 
students with career exploration, adminis- 
trators’ time is taken from program plan- 
ning, and students’ time is taken from 
serious academic study. When valuable 
time is taken from the students' and school 
personnel’s peace of mind, anxiety and 
dissatisfaction become pervasive. 

Collaborative Efforts 
Needed to Prevent All 
Forms of Harm 

In the three years since the panel’s effort 
got underway, it has become clear that 
schools alone cannot make a lasting im- 
pact on reducing violence in California 
schools. As one considers the “big picture” 
of the problem, the continuum of violence 
becomes evident — moving from life 
threatening acts of violence such as 
shootings and rape, to physically violent 
acts such as fights and other forms of 
assaults, to psychological forms of vio- 
lence, such as put-downs and other verbal 
abuse, to social forms of violence, such as 
social isolation and ostracizing, to devel- 
opmental forms of violence, such as ne- 
glect and the failure to empower students 
to achieve . 4 Schools are part of the greater 
society and they reflect the values and 
behaviors common to the local community. 
Schools must seek assistance from commu- 
nity members because of the increasing 
problems, differences, and circumstances 
students bring to school, e.g., cultural, 
ethnic, racial, developmental, and/or be- 
havior patterns and lifestyles . 5 Everyone 
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must be involved in addressing the “big 
picture” of violence. Teachers, students, 
administrators, and school support person- 
nel must themselves be committed, but 
they must also reach out for help to parents, 



Resilient youth overcome 
difficult home and community 
environments when adults are 
caring and expectations are 
high, when relationships with 
peers and/or school personnel 
are good, and when wholesome 
interaction with their 
communities is encouraged . 6, 7 



health and human service providers, law 
enforcement, and other community groups 
in order to create safe environments where 
students can learn, teachers can teach and 
other educators can play their support roles. 

Resilient Youth 

Research by both Bernard and Hawkins has 
shown that many youth who live in high 
risk environments are resilient enough to 
overcome the many stressors of their envi- 
ronment and become successful, productive 
people, despite what seem to be impossible 
odds. Resilient youth overcome difficult 
home and community environments when 
adults are caring and expectations are high, 
when relationships with peers and/or 
school personnel are good, and when 
wholesome interactions with their commu- 
nities are encouraged . 6, 7 



Violence can be seen as manageable and 
even preventable when one looks at setting 
an appropriate foundation to prevent harm, 
developing character, self-esteem and 
personal and social responsibility, and 
setting the stage for schools to develop 
positive, life-affirming environments. 
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Background 



The Beginning 

Through Senate Bill 2460 (C. Green, 
1990), the California Legislature and 
Governor directed the Commission on 
Teacher Credentialing to engage in a series 
of leadership activities, primarily focused 
on improving the preparation of all certifi- 
cated educators to more effectively cope 
with violence in California schools. 1 In 
February 1992, the Commission approved 
a plan to carry out this 
charge. A key element 
of this plan included 
the appointment of a 
statewide advisory 
panel whose first 
meeting was held in 
May 1992. 

The Commission 
appointed a panel that 
included K-12 educa- 
tors and students, 
university professors, 
individuals from the 
private sector, school 
board members, 
community volun- 
teers, credential candidates, and law en- 
forcement personnel. In addition, the panel 
included liaisons from several government 
agencies. All participants were selected for 
the panel because they were well-informed 
and experienced in areas of school vio- 
lence. 



Panel’s Charge 

The charge given to the panel by the Com- 
mission included the following: 

• Solicit advice and information from a 
broad spectrum of school personnel and 
other public entities. 

• Prepare a report to the Commis- 
sion on the effects of school violence on 
students and school effectiveness, and on 
the preparation of certifi- 
cated personnel to cope 
with such behavior. 

• Present recommen- 
dations to the Commis- 
sion for specific actions 
including appropriate 
leadership initiatives. 

The panel's task was 
further delineated by SB 
2264 (Andal, 1993) 
which directed the 
Commission to adopt 
standards that address 
principles of school 
safety in training pro- 
grams for teachers, 
school administrators and pupil personnel 
service providers. 2 

A Return to the Source 

After 18 months of research and analysis, 
the panel produced preliminary results of 



Mission of School 
Violence Panel 

Our mission was to 
develop and recommend 
leadership strategies 
and training standards 
necessary to create 
a positive school 
environment free from 
violence where the 
success and development of 
all students and those who 
serve them may flourish. 
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its study and tentative recommendations, 
based on its findings. The panel developed 
a discussion document and received com- 
ments from educators and others through- 
out California on the panel’s tentative 
recommendations. From that feedback and 
other information, the panel developed its 
final report. 

The panel established the following defini- 
tion of violence, working assumptions and 
study limitations. 

Assumptions Relating to the 
Definition of Violence 

Our society has become increasingly vio- 
lent. Violence is a public health and safety 
condition endemic in our society. There- 
fore, we assume: 

• When an individual is damaged by 
violence, society is diminished. 

• Violence is reciprocal and communi- 
cable. Violence is contagious. It is 
transmitted by overt, indiscriminate 
aggression and in subtle, unintentional 
ways. 

• All forms of violence are harmful and 
damaging. Physical, psychological, 
social and developmental violence in- 
clude neglect, inconsistent behavior and 
low expectations by peers and adults. 

• Violence is not the human condition. It 
is a learned behavior which is prevent- 
able. 

• Violence cuts across all lines of culture 
and ethnicity and is not exclusive to any 
single group or socioeconomic class. 



• Prevention of violence requires educa- 
tion of and by all segments of society. It 
requires a reassessment of how conflict 
is viewed and resolved. 

• The historical development of this 
society has been based on violence, and 
violence continues to be a cultural norm. 

• Individuals should be educated to 
understand that they have choices in the 
way they behave and express their feel- 
ings, and that they are responsible for the 
consequences of their actions. 

• Effective resolution of violence re- 
quires early intervention that respects the 
integrity and dignity of all concerned. 

• In order to establish safe schools, 
school personnel need to be increasingly 
aware of the nature and implications of 
violence in their schools, and should be 
trained in ways to deal effectively with 
that violence. 



Definition of Violence 

Violence is a public health and 
safety condition that often results 
from individual, social, economic, 
political and institutional disregard 
for basic human needs. Violence 
includes physical and nonphysical 
harm which causes damage, pain, 
injury or fear. Violence disrupts the 
school environment and results in 
the debilitation of personal 
development which may lead to 
hopelessness and helplessness . 2 - 1 
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Study Limitations 

Members of the panel did everything 
within their power to eliminate confound- 
ing variables and to make the findings of 
this study as reliable and as valid as pos- 
sible. The 320 recently credentialed teach- 
ers, school administrators and pupil person- 
nel service providers who responded to 
questionnaires were randomly selected. 
Program coordinators in all 72 California 
colleges and universities were sent ques- 
tionnaires with a majority of them respond- 
ing. Responses were received from CTC's 
counterparts in the other 49 states and the 
District of Columbia. All 850 members of 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education were sent questionnaires 
with a 42 percent response rate. And, in 
order to ensure diversity within the over 
100 focus groups participating in the study, 
local educators were instructed to select 
students, parents, teachers, school adminis- 
trators, support personnel and community 
members of all races, ages, socioeconomic 
levels, grade and experience levels, and of 
both sexes. 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(F(r Background) 
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Whenever the topic of youth violence or 
school violence is discussed, there are 
inevitably some differences of opinion 
about which specific behaviors or incidents 
constitute violence. Given this circum- 
stance, the panel decided to allow each 
survey respondent to answer questions 
using their own personal definition of 
violence based on a wide range of behav- 
iors listed on the survey. 

Conclusions derived from this study are not 
necessarily generalizable to ali populations 
in the state. 
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Executive Summary 



Schools Reflect Their 
Communities 

Communities beset by multiple social 
stressors such as poverty, crime, drug 
abuse, and ineffective government leader- 
ship will see the impact of these conditions 
on the climate of their school campuses. 
Schools are a reflection of the communities 
they serve. At a 
minimum, the 
experiences that 
children have in 
the community 
will be with them 
at school and may 
affect their ability 
to focus on their 
academic chal- 
lenges. For ex- 
ample, in a major study recently sponsored 
by the National Institute of Mental Health, 
elementary school age children in Washing- 
ton D.C. reported much more exposure to 
violence in their community than on their 
school campuses. Significantly, students 
exposed to the most violence, primarily as 
witnesses of violent acts, were more likely 
to perform poorly in school . 1 

New Research 

There is relatively new research being 
reported that shows some youth from high 
risk environments are able to overcome the 
negative effects of their environments and 



become successful, productive individuals 
in spite of the adverse conditions of their 
homes and communities. Many youth are 
found to be resilient when they have been 
supported by school officials and other 
adults who have either exposed youth to 
the more positive aspects of life or assisted 
them in experiencing non-at-risk activities 

and behaviors. In 
other words, there is 
hope even for those 
youth whose envi- 
ronments are filled 
with negative expe- 
riences and multiple 
stressors. 

A Collaborative 
Effort 

Educators must be sensitive to the experi- 
ences and needs of the students and fami- 
lies that they serve. Likewise, community 
agencies and institutions must recognize 
their role in supporting school efforts to 
reduce violence as part of a community- 
wide effort to reduce violence. Effective 
safety planning in schools requires a true 
collaboration of school personnel, local 
businesses, civic leaders, religious leaders, 
and government leaders. “It will take all of 
us reaching out, understanding, mobilizing, 
and working together to overcome the 
culture of youth violence that has been 
created. Rejecting violence in favor of 



Many youth are found to be resilient 
when they have been supported by 
school officials and other adults who 
have either exposed youth to the more 
positive aspects of life or assisted 
them in experiencing non-at-risk 
activities and behaviors. 
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respect and hope will ultimately mean a 
brighter future for us all, said former U.S. 
Senator A1 Gore who is currently Vice 
President of the United States. 2 When 
schools are viewed as integrated within the 
broader community, resources can be used 
efficiently. Such a community-wide effort 
recognizes that it is a societal obligation to 
educate our children, not just a school 
effort. This approach to school violence 
prevention acknowledges that what is 
required is a partnership among key com- 
munity constituencies, one that shares 
responsibility and resources to solve the 
problem and de-emphasizes blame for the 



“It will take all of us reaching out, 
understanding, mobilizing, and 
working together to overcome the 
culture of youth violence that has 
been created. Rejecting violence 
in favor of respect and hope will 
ultimately mean a brighter future 
for us all.” 2 

A1 Gore, U.S. Senator from Tennessee 



problem. 2 Violence that occurs at school is 
something that affects all of us and its 
solution demands everyone’s involvement. 

In February 1992, the Commission ap- 
pointed a statewide advisory panel to 
develop and recommend leadership strate- 
gies and training standards necessary to 
create a positive school environment free 
from violence. The panel included K-12 
educators, school board members, commu- 
nity volunteers, students, law enforcement 
personnel, and liaisons from several gov- 
ernmental agencies who were all well 



informed and experienced in areas of 

school violence. 

Study Participants 

To fulfill its mission, 

• The panel conducted a review of existing 
literature. 

• Panelists led a series of focus group 
discussions involving more than 600 
participants made up of students, parents, 
teachers, administrators, support staff, 
law enforcement, and other community 
persons in the counties of Shasta, Sacra- 
mento, Alameda, Merced, Fresno, Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles, Riverside, Or- 
ange, San Bernardino, and San Diego. 
Later, panelists returned to those same 1 1 
counties, this time with study results and 
tentative recommendations, to get 
additional feedback from the field, 
including college and university creden- 
tial candidates and faculty, through over 
50 focus group discussions. 

• To confirm the findings of focus group 
discussions, the panel conducted surveys 
of over 700 California credential candi- 
dates and their professors; more than 300 
recently credentialed school teachers, 
administrators, and pupil personnel 
service providers such as school counse- 
lors, psychologists and social workers; 
almost 100 school board members; state 
teacher credentialing and licensing 
directors (CTC’s counterparts) in all 49 
states, in addition to the District of Co- 
lumbia; and more than 360 college and 
university teacher training program 
coordinators from throughout the United 
States. 
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Highlights of Study Findings 



Contrary to popular belief, school violence 
in the broad context was not seen by educa- 
tors as being a very big problem in the 
panel’s study. Following are the Advisory 
Panel’s primary research findings. 

Subtle Violence More Frequent 

Educators report that less serious forms of 
victimization (e.g., pushing, verbal intimi- 
dation, bullying) occurs frequently on 
their school campus. 

These less serious forms of victimization 
do not lead educators to perceive that 
there is a “very big” school violence 
problem at their schools. In fact, only 
about two to three percent of educators see 
such a problem. 

Compared with survey respondents, the 
focus group participants reported more 
violence at their schools. 

National Studies Concur 

Other national studies find a similar 
pattern. The Louis Harris Survey for the 
Harvard School of Public Health, for 
example, reported in 1993 that more than 
75 percent of the secondary students in 
their sample believed that other students 
faced increased school violence threats, but 
only 14 percent said that concerns about 
violence at school affected their own work 
in class. Similarly, results from the Na- 
tional Educational Longitudinal Study 
(NELS) show that fewer 10th graders in 



1990 (8.4 percent) reported feeling “un- 
safe” at school than did 10th graders in 
1980 (12.1 percent). 



With more than 2000 participants 
responding to survey questionnaires 
and meetings in over 100 small 
focus groups, teachers, school 
administrators, support staff, 
students, parents, classified 
personnel, university personnel, and 
others agreed that violence occurred 
regularly and in a variety of forms at 
their school, but that it was still not a 
“big,” or “very big” problem. 



Serious Victimization not a “Big 
Problem” 

Teachers, students and others report high 
levels of less serious victimization and low 
levels of serious victimization on school 
campuses. For a relatively small percentage 
of people, an event occurs that causes them 
to reevaluate their basic sense of security at 
school. Thtb event appears to be, typically, 
a serious physical assault and/or an inci- 
dent involving a gun. When someone is 
literally hit over the head, then school 
violence is recognized as a serious prob- 
lem. In the absence of serious violence, 
many students and teachers report that 
there is little or no violence problem at 
their campus or at most, a “moderate” 
problem. 
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Thus, what appears to be a paradox is not. 
The apparent contradiction is a conse- 
quence of different personal definitions of 
violence. 

Educators Inadequately Prepared 

Not surprisingly, most educators report 
feeling inadequately prepared to address 
school violence. The vast majority say that 
there should be training to address this 
issue. Educators reported that they would 
personally welcome training for dealing 
with school violence. CTC’s survey to its 
counterparts in the other 49 states revealed 
that California is the first and only state to 
require school safety training in prepara- 
tion programs for teachers and other edu- 
cators. 

Mandatory Safety Planning 
Supported 

More than 90 percent of the respondents 
support mandatory K- 1 2 school safety 
planning, indicating their level of concern 
for school safety. 

With more than 2000 participants respond- 
ing to survey questionnaires and meetings 
in over 100 small focus groups, teachers, 
school administrators, support staff, stu- 
dents, parents, classified personnel, univer- 
sity personnel, and others agreed that 
violence occurred regularly and in a variety 
of forms at their school, but that it was still 
not a “big,” or “very big” problem. 

Not Fearful for Own Safety 

Many of those participating in small focus 
groups throughout the state found that 



fights, verbal abuse (name calling, teasing 
and put downs) and having personal 
property stolen were fairly commonplace 
but did not cause them to fear for their own 
personal safety. Findings from the survey 
questionnaire responses were very 
similar. 

Fewer than 5 percent of the overall respon- 
dents saw violence as being a “very big” 
problem, while more than 20 percent said 
they saw little or “no” problem with vio- 
lence on their school campuses. About 30 
percent of the respondents felt that school 
violence was a “medium-sized” problem at 
their schools. 



Most educators report feeling inadequately 
prepared to address school violence. The 
vast majority say that there should be 
training to address this issue. 



Findings from the surveys confirmed focus 
group responses to the types of violence 
experienced in schools, its frequency and 
causes, and what can be done to address 
this menacing problem. Not only did sur- 
vey respondents from California confirm 
what focus group respondents were saying, 
but results from out-of-state were also 
virtually identical to focus group responses 
in California. 

The study findings section of the report 
deals principally with focus group results. 
This is the case because the qualitatively 
rich information from the focus groups is 
more helpful in understanding the problem 
and in generating strategies to address it. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF FOCUS 
GROUP RESULTS 



VIOLENCE EXPERIENCED 



Fights and gang-related activities were the 
most frequently mentioned forms of vio- 
lence experienced by focus group partici- 
pants, overall. (See Figure 1 on page 13.) 
Verbal abuse was high on the list of experi- 
ences for teachers, parents, and support 
personnel, although school administrators 
rarely mentioned it. Administrators’ main 
concern was the brandishing of weapons 
on and around campus. (See Figure 5 on 
page 17.) 



CAUSES OF SCHOOL VIOLENCE 



Causes of school violence most frequently 
mentioned in focus groups were: ethnic and 
cultural ignorance, gang and group protec- 
tion activities, and media (TV, music, and 
video games). (See Figure 2 on page 14.) 

Teachers mentioned a lack of values and 
respect most frequently as a major cause of 
school violence, whereas students and 
administrators named gangs as the cause. 
Administrators also felt that dysfunctional 
families (over burdened by stress and with 
limited resources) were associated with 
violence in the schools. (See Figure 6 on 
page 18.) 



WAYS TO ADDRESS SCHOOL 
VIOLENCE 



Several possible solutions were mentioned 
in response to what can be done to address 
school violence. Among the most popular 
suggestions were: Implement multicultural 
curriculum; involve community agencies 



Students and teachers felt that 
improved internal and external 
communication (among and 
between students and school 
staff) was the best strategy. 



and law enforcement in school partner- 
ships; enforce discipline policies firmly, 
consistently and fairly; and show concern 
and interest in students. (See Figure 3 on 
page 15.) 

Parents responded, overwhelmingly, that 
increased parental involvement and parent 
education on school violence issues were 
the two best ways to address school vio- 
lence. Students and teachers felt that im- 
proved internal and external communica- 
tion (among and between students and 
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school staff) was the best strategy. Admin- 
istrators most frequently cited training in 
conflict resolution, problem solving and 
crisis intervention as being needed to 
reduce school violence. (See Figure 7 on 
page 19.) 



TRAINING NEEDED FOR 
EDWGAfQRS^ 

SCHOOL VIOLENCE 



Multicultural sensitivity training was the 
most frequently mentioned suggestion to 
address school violence. Conflict manage- 
ment, resolution and mediation training 
was also high on the list of suggested 
training. (See Figure 4 on page 16.) 

Support personnel, parents and students 
felt that communication, human relations, 
and interpersonal skills were the most 
important training needed. Teachers and 
administrators frequently mentioned the 
need for reality-based (practical field) 
experiences in a variety of settings and 
grade levels. Students also felt that active 
listening skills for teachers were very 
important. (See Figure 8 on page 20.) 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

1 . Richters, J. E. ( 1 993). “Community Violence And 
Children’s Development: Toward A Research Agenda 
For The 1990s,” Psychiatry. 56, (pp-.3-6). 
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Educational Mission,” Preventing School Failure . 38 

(3) (pp. 10-18). 

3. Gore, A., US. Senator from Tennessee and Demo- 
cratic candidate for Vice President of the United States 
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Frequency of Focus Group Responses 



Overall Focus Group Responses to Suggestions for Addressing School Violence 
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Implement Multicultural Curriculum 



Teach Conflict Resolution. Problem Solving 
& Crisis Intervention Skills 



Educate Parents on School Violence Issues 



Increase Parental involvement 



Enforce Discipline Policies Consistently & 
Fairly 

Hire More Counselors, Social Workers & Pupil 
Personnel Service Staff 

Involve Community Agencies & Law 
Enforcement in School Partnership 
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Figure 7 

Focus Group Constituency Responses to Suggestions for Addressing School Violence 
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SUMMARY OF 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



Focus group participants provided valuable 
information on their experience with school 
violence, their perceptions of the causes of 
school violence, as well as numerous 
suggestions for strategies to address the 
problem of school violence. 



Teachers should receive 
instruction in the 
knowledge and skill 
necessary to utilize and 
involve community 
members and resources 
in the educational 
process in order to build 
an effective 
relationship with the 
community. 



As a result of the focus group results and 
other information gained through this 
study, the panel developed recommenda- 
tions concerning teachers, school adminis- 
trators, pupil personnel service providers, 
other educators, educational system con- 
sumers, criminal justice agencies, local 
communities, and the Legislature. 

Following is an overview of the advisory 
panel’s recommendations. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
TEACHERS 



Know legal and professional 
responsibilities 

1 . Teachers should receive instruction in 
the knowledge and skill necessary to 
address their legal and professional respon- 
sibilities with regard to student behavior 
and school safety. 

Build safe, positive, nurturing climate 

2. Teachers should receive instruction in 
the knowledge and skill necessary to build 
a safe, positive, and nurturing school cli- 
mate. 

Utilize, involve, community members 
and resources 

3. Teachers should receive instruction in 
the knowledge and skill necessary to utilize 
and involve community members and 
resources in the educational process in 
order to build effective relationships with 
the community. 

Know crisis prevention, management, 
containment and resolution 

4. Teachers should receive instruction in 
knowledge and skill in crisis prevention, 
crisis management, crisis containment, and 
crisis resolution. 
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Participate in safe school planning 
process 

5. Teachers should participate in the on- 
going safe school planning process. 

Build effective relationships 

6. Teachers should receive instruction in 
the knowledge and skill necessary to build 
effective relationships between the school 
and each student’s home. 




Demonstrate positive attitudes 

1 . School administrators should demon- 
strate positive atti- 
tudes toward stu- 
dents, parents and 
personnel, and 
should possess 
knowledge and skills 
that contribute to a 
positive and safe 
school climate for 
students and staff. 

Obtain active parental involvement 

2. School administrators should work 
proactively to obtain active parental in- 
volvement by valuing their presence at 
school, and by seeking their suggestions for 
improving school climate and preventing 
violence. 

Ensure open vehicles for expressions 
of concern 

3. School administrators should ensure that 
there are open vehicles for student, parent 



and teacher expressions of concern related 
to school safety, violence of all forms, 
school community safety issues and per- 
sonal well-being. Administrators should 
take leadership roles to seek open discourse 
and private opinions and suggestions for 
school safety improvement. 

Make school violence-related issues a 
priority for staff development days 

4. School administrators should ensure that 
school violence-related issues and concerns 
are a priority agenda item when plans are 
made for the utilization of the (eight) staff 
development days available to most Cali- 
fornia schools under AB 777, the School- 
Based Coordination Act. 

Ensure 
support 
system for ail 
new staff 

5. School ad- 
ministrators 

should ensure 
that a strong 
support system 
is in place for 
all new school teachers, administrators, 
support staff and others joining a school for 
at least their first six to twelve months of 
service. 

Keep extracurricular activities, even 
during hard times 

6. Even in times of very limited resources, 
school administrators should make every 
effort to keep extracurricular activities and 
programming available in order to provide 
alternatives to street/gang involvement. 



School administrators should serve as 
examples by encouraging other school 
staff to ensure the consistent and fair 
application of rules and to make 
honoring diversity a high priority. 
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Ensure inspection of physical 
environment 

7. School administrators should ensure that 
school staffs inspect the physical environ- 
ment of the school campus to ascertain a 
safe and secure setting. 

Maintain positive and safe school 
climate 

8. Commission standards concerning the 
Management of School Functions should 
include a requirement that each administra- 
tor candidate has the skills and abilities to 
work with faculty, parents, students, and 
the community to develop and maintain a 
positive and safe school climate. 

Create partnerships for new sources of 
revenue 



professional responsibilities essential for 
administering effective, safe and peaceful 
schools. 

Know how to address aftermath of 
violence 

12. School administrators should possess 
skills and sensitivity to address the after- 
math of violence with those who have 
experienced or witnessed it. 

Serve as examples 

13. School administrators should serve as 
examples by encouraging other school staff 
to ensure the consistent and fair application 
of rules and to make honoring diversity a 
high priority. 

Ensure coordinated violence efforts 



9. School administrators should create 
partnerships with businesses and nonprofit 
organizations for the purpose of identifying 
new sources of revenue to pay for preven- 
tion programs and strategies. Such a rela- 
tionship could also provide contacts to set 
up work readiness and economic advance- 
ment opportunities, especially for high-risk 
youth. 



14. School administrators should ensure 
that school violence efforts are coordinated 
both among school personnel on the school 
grounds as well as with people in the 
community. 



RECOMMENDATIONSFORPUPIL 

> '* : v ? ' ft ■ * > v ** ' 

PERSONNEESERViCE 



Know how to manage change and 
conflict 

10. School administrators should possess 
the knowledge, skills and abilities to man- 
age change and conflict in the school 
setting, to promote safety, and to intervene 
in crises. 



Know safety, prevention and 
intervention strategies 

1. Pupil personnel service providers should 
possess knowledge and skills related to 
school violence safety, pic /ention and 
intervention, as well as responding to the 
aftermath of violence when it occurs. 



Know legal, ethical and professional 
responsibilities 

11. School administrators should be 
knowledgeable about legal, ethical and 



Be trained to systematically collect 
information 

2. Pupil personnel service providers should 
be specifically trained in procedures to help 
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schools systematically collect information 
about the safety and nurturing climate of 
the school. 

Participate in safe-school planning 

3. Preparation of pupil personnel service 
providers should include knowledge and 
skills related to participating in school- 
based planning efforts to create safe school 
plans. 

Know how to address intimidation on 
campuses and provide support groups 

4. Pupil personnel service providers should 
possess knowledge and skills related to the 
implementation of primary prevention and 
intervention counseling programs address- 
ing intimidation on school campuses. They 
should have the ability to provide support 
groups for victims and perpetrators. 

Provide parent education and facilitate 
effective partnerships 

5. School psychologists , counselors and 
social workers should be prepared to pro- 
vide parent education and to collaborate 
with parents, youth, and the community to 
facilitate effective partnerships with 
schools on violence prevention and inter- 
vention efforts. 

Address negative effects of bullying 

6. Pupil personnel service providers 
should be trained to recognize and address 
negative effects of bullying, hazing, and 
intimidation on school campuses. 

Address sexual harassment 

7. Pupil personnel service providers should 
be knowledgeable about sexual harassment 
and date rape issues. 



Know about anger and hostility control 

8. Pupil personnel service providers should 
be knowledgeable about how to establish 
training programs for both students and 
school staff that emphasize primary pre- 
vention and intervention, addressing the 
anger and hostility expressed by youth. 

Know about school-linked services 

9. Pupil personnel service providers should 
be knowledgeable about the various models 
of school-based or school-linked social, 
health, and other human services, and how 
to coordinate such services with school and 
community officials. 

Know about changing demographics 
and emerging educational trends 

10. Continuing professional development 
for pupil personnel service providers 
should include an on-going analysis of 
roles and responsibilities of staff in relation 
to changing demographics and emerging 
educational trends that include restructur- 
ing, school-based health and human ser- 
vices, assessments, and other state initia- 
tives. 



School psychologists, counselors and social 
workers should be prepared to collaborate 
with parents, youth, and the community on 
violence prevention and intervention efforts. 



Know about conflict mediation 

1 1 . Pupil personnel service providers 
should be knowledgeable about various 
approaches for conflict mediation and have 
practical experiences developing these 
skills in school situations in order to in- 
struct other school personnel. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 







School districts should provide training 



1 . School districts should provide training 
for classified employees, which would 
include conflict resolution, first aid, emer- 
gency response, child abuse identification 
and drug awareness, among other topics. 



Input from students 

4. School board members should be en- 
couraged to develop some on-going mecha- 
nism that allows the board to obtain input 
from students on a broad range of issues, 
including school violence. 

Make violence a top priority 

5. School boards should be encouraged to 
make the prevention and reduction of 
school violence a top priority. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
SCHOOL BOARDS 

Clear policy addressing school 
violence 

1 . All California school 
boards should be 
required to have a 
clearly stated policy 
addressing school 
violence. 

On-going training for 
board members 

2. School board mem- 
bers in the state of 
California should be 
encouraged to have on- 
going training for 
board members on 
changing demographics, community needs 
and problems, and the readiness of the 
district to address school violence. 

Student representation on board 



Support site administrator for repeat 
discipline cases 

6. School boards should make revisions in 
the student discipline (policy) process 
where necessary to give site administrators 
support for repeat disci- 
pline cases by creating 
more alternative programs/ 
sites to handle students 
who act aggressively on 
school campuses. 

Expand mentor teacher 
program 

7. School boards should 
consider expanding men- 
tor teacher programs and 
otherwise providing incen- 
tives for teachers. 

Require community service 

8. School boards should consider requiring 
community service as part of the high 
school graduation requirements. 



School boards should be 
encouraged to have on- 
going training for board 
members on changing 
demographics, 
community needs and 
problems, and the 
readiness of the district 
to address school 
violence. 



3. School boards should be encouraged to 
include student representation on their 
board as formal, full-fledged voting mem- 
bers, or at least, as ex-officio members. 



Promote School/Law Partnership Cadre 

9. School boards should promote the 
School/Law Partnership Cadre (sponsored 
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by the California Department of Education 
and Attorney General Office) and facilitate 
efforts to increase collaboration between 
the Cadre and local county and district 
education offices. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
UNIONSAND 
OTHERPROFESSSONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Make membership aware of key issues 

1 . Through their newsletters, journals and 
other mediums of communication. Unions 
and Other Professional Organizations 
should make their membership aware of 
the key issues and concerns regarding 
school violence. 

Offer workshops 

2. At their annual conferences and at other 
forums. Unions and Other Professional 
Organizations should offer workshops, 
plenary and activity sessions, and have 
keynote addresses focusing on school 
violence issues. 

Initiate special studies and other 
research efforts 

3. As an area of specific interest. Unions 
and Other Professional Organizations 
should initiate special studies and other 
research efforts that address school vio- 
lence as it relates to their constituency/ 
membership. 

Setup committee or task group to 
investigate violence 

4. Unions and Other Professional Organi- 
zations should set up a standing or ad hoc 



committee or task group to investigate the 
frequency of incidents and experiences, 
causes, solutions and specific training 
needed to address the problem of school 
violence, as it relates to their members. 

Collaborate with others to develop 
initiatives, policies and procedures 

5. Unions and Other Professional Organi- 
zations should formally develop initiatives, 
policies and procedures in collaboration 
with others to address issues related to 
prevention, intervention, and resolution of 
school violence. 



Unions and Other Professional 
Organizations should formally 
develop initiatives, policies and 
procedures in collaboration with 
others to address issues related to 
prevention, intervention, and 
resolution of school violence. 



Make violence issues a high priority 

6. Unions and Other Professional Organi- 
zations should use their influences to make 
school violence issues a high priority for 
the organization at all levels - national, 
state, regional and local. 

Encourage involvement to accept a full- 
day, full-campus orientation to safety 

7. Unions and Other Professional Organi- 
zations should encourage their 
membership’s involvement in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of a campus climate 
that extends beyond the four walls of the 
classroom or school building. All school 
personnel should be encouraged to accept a 
full-day, full-campus orientation to safety. 



O 
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Develop programs 

8. Unions and Other Professional Organi- 
zations should promote continuing devel- 
opment programs that address current and 
essential school violence and safety knowl- 
edge and skills. 




Stay abreast of knowledge in the field 

1 . College and university personnel who 
train educators should stay abreast of 
knowledge in the field regarding preven- 
tion, intervention and responses to school 
violence through professional development 
activities. 

Structure coursework to promote active 
problem-solving 

2. College and university personnel who 
train educators should structure coursework 
to promote active problem-solving about 
school violence issues including how 
schools can be restructured to decrease 
conflict, aggression and violence. 

Offer inservice workshops 

3. College and university personnel with 
specialized knowledge in the areas of 
school violence 
prevention and 
intervention 
should offer 
inservice work- 
shops and parent 
training in the 
community. 



Collaborate with local schools to secure 
grants 

4. College and university personnel who 
train educators should collaborate with 
local schools to secure grants to implement 
pilot or model programs to meet the needs 
of all children. 

Create safe learning environment for 
diverse viewpoints 

5. College and university personnel should 
create a safe and comfortable learning 
environment in their classrooms where 
diverse viewpoints can be discussed and 
respected. Multicultural understanding 
helps prevent conflict at school. 

On-going collaboration between 
professors and practitioners 

6. College and university personnel should 
continue on-going collaboration between 
college professors of student teachers and 
school site practitioners. College and uni- 
versity personnel should consider hiring 
those exceptional school site persons, who 
work with school violence issues all the 
time in their schools, as adjunct professors. 

Encourage students to initiate studies 

7. College and university personnel should 
encourage advanced students to initiate 
studies, special projects and other research- 

like endeavors to 
advance the 
knowledge base 
of information 
concerning 
school violence. 



College and university personnel should 
encourage advanced students 
to initiate studies, special projects 
and other research-like endeavors to 
advance the knowledge base of 
information concerning school violence. 
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Such undertakings could 
involve the investigation 
of positive and negative 
affects of computer 
technology on school- 
age youth or strategies to 
make this technology 
more education friendly. 

CSU and UC form system-wide task 
force 

8. College and university personnel in CSU 
and UC university systems should form 
system-wide task forces for the purpose of 
reviewing curriculum, examining innova- 
tive practices, and incorporating ap- 
proaches to violence prevention and inter- 
vention in credential programs. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
CONSUMERS OF EDUCATION 



Understand and appreciate own culture 
and culture of others 

1 . Students should understand and appreci- 
ate their own culture and the culture of 
others. 

Learn decision making and leadership 
skills 

2. Students should learn critical decision 
making and leadership skills and utilize 
them to ensure their personal safety on and 
off campus. 

Active in safe school planning and 
decision making policy processes 

3. Students should assume an active role in 
the safe school planning process as well as 



becoming involved in the 
school decision making policy 
process. 

Social skills, persona! and 
social responsibility 

4. Students should leant, 
practice, and share appropriate 
social skills and learn to accept personal 
and social responsibility. 

Active language learners 

5. Students should be active language 
learners in order to responsibly communi- 
cate in various forms and settings, their 
needs and concerns. 

Make community a better, safer place 

6. Students should accept the responsibility 
to help make their community a better and 
safer place. 

Learn healthy parenting skills 

7. Students should take the initiative to 
learn (healthy) parenting skills from well 
informed members of their environment. 

Key participants in safe school 
planning and governance processes 

8. Parents/caregivers should be key partici- 
pants in the safe school planning process as 
well as other school governance commit- 
tees, and they should receive training to 
participate effectively in this process. 

Active interest in education of children 

9. Parents/caregivers should demonstrate 
an active interest in the education of their 
children. 



Students should learn, 
practice, and share 
appropriate social 
skills and learn to 
accept personal and 
social responsibility. 
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Receive training 

10. Parents/caregivers should receive 
training in conflict management, cultural 
sensitivity training, basic communication, 
resource awareness, parent rights and 
responsibilities in the school and other 
skills. 

Volunteer 

1 1 . Parents/caregivers should volunteer for 
roles such as bilingual and/or English 



Parents/caregivers should be 
key participants in the safe 
school planning process as well 
as other school governance 
committees, and they should 
receive training to participate 
effectively in this process. 



speaking community liaison, after-school 
tutors, or as monitors to patrol school halls 
and campus grounds. 

Responsive to community resources 

12. Parents/caregivers should be receptive, 
open and responsive to various community 
resources that promote family well being. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE AGENCIES 



Familiar with and sensitive to school 
climate and culture 

1 . Law enforcement agencies should train 
their school resource officers to be familiar 
with and sensitive to the school climate and 



culture. They should also be a part of the 
safe school planning process. 

Prevention and/or early intervention 
activities 

2. Law enforcement agencies should de- 
velop programs that encourage officers to 
participate in prevention and/or early 
intervention activities on school campuses. 

School district notification of students 
found guilty of violent acts 

3. Probation and parole departments 
should know and implement the laws 
related to notification of school districts of 
students with juvenile offenses under their 
supervision, especially those students who 
have been found guilty of violent acts. 



Law enforcement agencies should train 
their school resource officers to be 
familiar with and sensitive to the 
school climate and culture. They 
should also be a part of the safe school 
planning process. 



Assigned to School Attendance Review 
Board 

4. Probation and parole officers should be 
assigned to serve as members of local and 
county School Attendance Review Boards 
and other multi-agency committees that 
provide services to students and their 
families. 

School safety planning committee 

5. Probation and parole departments 
should be represented on all school safety 
planning committees. 
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Refer parents of incarcerated youth to 
parent education 

6. Probation and parole department offic- 
ers working with youthful offenders should 
be trained to refer parents of incarcerated 
youth to parent education and other social 
and health services. They might also con- 
sider training their staff to teach parent 
education classes 
to parents of 
youthful offend- 
ers, such as the 
program in Los 
Angeles County. 

Prioritize the 
prosecution of 
school violence 
cases 

7. The 

Prosecutor’s Office should assist school 
districts by prioritizing the prosecution of 
cases related to school violations including 
gun and drug-free zones, weapons on 
campus, school truancy and failure of 
parents to compel school attendance, gang 
offenses, and other school incidents. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
LOCAL COMMUNITIES 

Linkages with schools 

1 . Community Groups should create formal 
and informal linkages with schools. 

Expand 
programs 

2. Business 

organizations 

should expand 
mentor and 
internship pro- 
grams. 

Use expertise 

3. Business 

organizations 

should use areas of expertise to expand 
career awareness opportunities. 

Make violence a priority 

4. Civic organizations should make school 
violence issues a priority. 



The Prosecutor’s Office should assist 
school districts by prioritizing the 
prosecution of cases related to school 
violations including gun and drug-free 
zones, weapons on campus, school 
truancy and failure of parents to 
compel school attendance, gang 
offenses, and other school incidents. 



Develop truancy mediation programs 

8. The Prosecutor’s Office should develop 
truancy mediation programs that can assist 
schools in the enforcement of school atten- 
dance laws. 

Participate in School Attendance 
Review Boards and safe school 
planning 

9. The Prosecutor’s Office staff should 
participate in local and county School 
Attendance Review Boards as well as safe 
schools planning committees. 



Educate congregations 

5. Religious leaders should educate their 
congregations to become involved with 
schools and to support school initiatives. 

Establish support systems 

6. Religious leaders should establish sup- 
port systems for their congregations, to 
ensure school success (such as tutorials, 
homework centers and mentoring pro- 
grams). 
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Provide opportunities, locations for 
after school activities 

7. Religious leaders should provide oppor- 
tunities and locations for after school 
activities, such as sponsorships to cultural, 
social and recreational activities, attending 
plays, going to museums and participating 
in positive, family-centered activities. 



Establish incentives 

12. Federal and state governments should 
establish a system of tax credits as incen- 
tives for employers whose employees 
provide volunteer services to schools. 

Schools: have programs to recruit, 
train, coordinate, utilize, and reward 
volunteers 



Make safe schools a priority 

8. Labor organizations that are school 

related (such as the CA 

Organization of School 
Security, and CA Food 
Service Organization) 
should make safe 
schools a priority. 



Work collaboratively 
with schools 



Religious leaders should 
establish support systems for 
their congregations, to ensure 
school success (such as 
tutorials, homework centers 
and mentoring programs). 



13. Volunteers should be able to rely on 
schools to have active, well coordinated 

programs to recruit, train, 

coordinate, utilize, and 
reward volunteers who 
assist in providing a safe 
and secure environment 
on campus. 



Training to take 
leadership role 



9. Local parks and 

recreation departments should work 
collaboratively with schools to reduce 
school violence. 

County provide literature and training 

10. All county offices of education should 
have literature on how to adopt a school, 
and should provide training to those wish- 
ing to adopt a school. 



14. Volunteers should be 
trained to take a leadership role in the 
establishment and implementation of the 
volunteer programs in order to reduce the 
dependence of those programs on school 
personnel. 






Allow paid administrative leave to 
volunteers 

11. Federal, state and local units of gov- 
ernment should establish policies that 
would allow government employees paid 
administrative leave to work as a volunteer 
at schools. 



Training to collaborate with schools 

1. The training of health and social service 
providers should include the knowledge 
and skills necessary to collaborate effec- 
tively with school personnel and the 
district’s diverse school population. 
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Knowledgeable about school culture 
and climate 

2. Health and social service providers 
should be knowledgeable about the school 
culture and climate. 

Consultation training 

3. Health and social service providers 
should receive training in consultation 
skills to work directly with teachers and 
other school personnel. 

Provide preservice and inservice 
training 

4. Health and social service providers who 
have specialized knowledge and training in 
an area related to school violence should 
provide preservice and inservice training 
for teachers and other school personnel, not 
only in the aftermath of a crisis, but also as 
a preventive intervention. 

Crisis response teams coordinate 
planning efforts 

5. Crisis response teams from city and 
county Health And Social Service Agencies 



The training of health and social 
.ervice providers should include the 
knowledge and skills necessary to 
collaborate effectively with school 
personnel and the district’s diverse 
school population. 



should coordinate their planning efforts 
with the crisis response teams for the local 
school districts. 




The California Legislature can assist edu- 
cators and the communities they serve to 
meaningfully address school violence. 
Legislative efforts should be part of a 
statewide school violence reduction master 
plan. Without such coordination, specific 
efforts will not be maximally effective. 

The Commission is prepared to sponsor 
legislative recommendation #1 below. 

Other legislative recommendations are 
suggestions for legislators to take into 
consideration as they seek potential solu- 
tions to the problem of school violence. 
These other eleven legislative recommen- 
dations are meritorious, but they should not 
take priority over other Commission- 
sponsored initiatives and programs. 

Fund project to implement 
recommendations 

1. Fund a five-year, on-going pilot project 
to implement the recommendations in this 
report. The pilot project would assess and 
evaluate successful programs, including the 
identification of what makes them work 
and how they could be transferred to other 
school districts. Special emphasis should 
be given to early intervention strategies. 

Interagency collaboration resource 
learning centers 

2. Develop pilot interagency collaboration 
resource learning centers on school sites. 
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Extracurricular activities provide 
alternatives 

3. Make resources available for extracur- 
ricular activities and programming for 
young people to provide alternatives to 
street/gang in- 
volvement. 



Support truancy 
mediation 
programs 

4. Pursue legisla- 
tion that allocates 
funds to support 
truancy mediation 
programs within 
the District 
Attorney’s Office. 

Positive 
parenting 

5. Fund pilot 
programs on 
positive 
parenting. 

Examine manner services are delivered 

6. Examine the manner in which (state and 
local) government services are delivered to 
students and families requiring support 
from more than one agency. 

Research on learning outcomes 

7. Fund research on the effects of televi- 
sion, computers, videos, film, video games, 



music, etc., on learning outcomes, the 
behavior of youth, and any connection with 
school violence. 

Categorical funding include safety and 
school climate strategies 

8. Stipulate that categorical funding of 
educational programs should require a 
school or district to identify the way fund- 
ing is going to include school safety and 
school climate strategies. 

Reform initiatives 
should address school 
safety 

9. Require that Healthy 
Start, integrated services 
models, enterprise 
schools, Learn Schools, 
and other educational 
reform initiatives should 
address and field test 
models for addressing 
school safety, school and 
community violence, 
school climate and con- 
flict of all forms as part 
of their plans. 



Licensure agencies 
should require training 

10. Stipulate that social service provider 
organizations, certification bodies and state 
licensure agencies should require training 
that address policies, approaches and 
strategies that foster collaboration with 
school personnel in improving school 
climate, school safety, and parental in- 
volvement. 



Fund a five-year, on-going 
pilot project to implement 
the recommendations in this 
report. The pilot project 
would assess and evaluate 
successful programs, 
including the identification 
of what makes them work 
and how they could be 
transferred to other school 
districts. Special emphasis 
should be given to early 
intervention strategies. 
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Uniform incident report procedures 

11. Enact a uniform school crime/discipline 
incident report procedure that is empiri- 
cally validated and checked for reliability 
across districts. 

School safety plans required 

12. All public schools in California should 
be required to develop school safety plans 
that are well integrated with general school 
improvement efforts. Such programs 
should include crises intervention teams. 
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